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RESULTS OF THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


"Achievements of the Conference" is the title of a new pamphlet pre- 
pared by the Commission on International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal 
Council of Churches. It puts into figures the decisions of the Conference 
with reference to armament and summarizes the most important achievements, 
among which are: a new demonstration of the value of the method of conference 
as a substitute for war, education of the public in international affairs, a 
demonstration of the power of public opinion in helping to shape national 
policy, an elevation of human above economic interests in our relations with 
the Orient. The Commission urges the prompt enactment of the treaties without 
amendment or reservations: 


"The Federal Council of the Churches, while taking no stand on ques- 
tions of political procedure, is firmly convinced that in the ratification or 
the rejection of the treaties proposed by the Conference a grave moral issue 
is involved which the American people cannot evade." 

(The pamphlets may be secured from the Commission at 15 cents a copy; $5.00 a 
hundred) 


"SECRET DIPLOMACY" 


The installment for February 26 of Ray Stannard Baker's series, 
"America and the World Peace", running in the New York TIMES, throws much light 
on the methods of diplomacy which obtained at Paris, Mr. Baker finds it amaz- 
ing that none of the records of the Peace Conference gave an adequate account 
of the secret arrangements, or an estimate of their influence, which Mr. Wilson 
encountered, “One may read M, Andre Tardieu's bulky volume, which he calls 
‘The Truth About the Treaty,' without discovering that there was ever such a 
thing as a secret treaty!" This secret diplomacy Mr. Baker finds "was the most 
insidious single element working against full publicity of the proceedings, for 
it involved purposes which the European powers dared not discuss in public. It 
cramped and hampered the experts, it caused the chief Buropean councilors them- 
selves to play fast and loose with one another. Nothing in the voluminous 
records of the Council of Ten and Council of Four at Paris is more impressive 
than the amount of time - invaluable time, priceless energy - devoted to trying 
to devise methods of getting around or over or through these old secret entan- 
glements. There, and not in discussions of the League of Nations, was where 
the time was lost". Reference is made especially to the relations between 
Serbia and Rumania which were prejudiced by the existence of a secret treaty 
between Rumania and the Allies, drawn up in 1916, whose contents the Serbian 
representative at the Conference had not been allowed to know. 


"THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH IN INDUSTRY" 


This is the title of a pamphlet printed by the Contemporary Club, 
Davenport, Iowa, containing an address made before the Club in December by Rev. 
‘eames Colletti, a Catholic pries%. The document is interesting in itself and 
because its analysis of Christian teaching is substantially in accord with that 
which Protestant bodies have been putting forth. It devotes much space to Prote- 
estant utterances. The Social Creed of the Churches is summarized, the Indus- 
trial Program of the Y.W.C.A. is commented upon, and the author quotes freely 
from Dr. Fosdick’s now famous sermon, "Progressive Christianity". The essential 
narmony between Protestant and Catholic teaching with reference to labor prob- 
lems, is increasingly evident although the Catholic Church has a much larger 
body of authoritative doctrine on this subject. 


Father Colletti holds that property as en individual possession may be 
an aid to the development ef personality; but the present division of property 
and its control, he holds that good men cannot approve of. As for the wage sys- 
tem, hs points out that historically it represents an advance in the status of 
lator, but ho adds: "Yet it must not be lost sight of, that the wage system, as 
such, does not rapresent the final state of economic development in the solution 
of the problems of distribution. This is the point at which the Church utters 
her protest. It is not to be grented that we have reached the final stage of 
social and industriel evolution, But this is not all. Admitted that we have 
not reached the final stage, the immediately pressing matter for consideration 
is that cccasion and opportunity must be given for the proper experimentation 

which will permit greater light end experience for the guidance of ovr leaders 

| into newer levels of association in industry. .. . . Doubtless the greatest 
single indictment ageinst the wage system which the Church wishes to urge, is 
that it violates, treazically, the assumed principle of brotherhood. The thought 
that men are to be counted as "hands", as "labor", as “help", as, in short, a 
commodity, to be used, +o be bartered for, to be engaged at the lowest price ace 
cording to ths general law of supply and demand - this condition is a flat and 
unequivocal denial of the principle cf brotherhood". 


As to the duty of the Church, Father Colletti believes that with refer- 
ence to the democratic movement in industry and politics, "the Church way find 
nerself 2* one with such groupings as the Labor Movement presents - and politi- 
cally, with any recognized party that faces in the same direction of fair play 
for man as man. We do not imply that the Church should ally itself as a pure 
partisan with any movement, but that by stipulation and resolution and pronounce- 
ment, she is in honor and duty bourd to speak her mind, impartially, on the 
issues before men now, as they struggle to win a fairer arrangement in the or- 
dering of our social and industrial oranization". 


"SOCIALIST SUNDAY SCHOOLS" 


A London correspondent writes concerning the rapid development in Eng- 
Jand of Socialist, Communist and Proletarian Sunday Schools which ere carrying 
on systematic propaganda. These institutions are growing in England and Scot- 
land. Their teaching "at its best is that regeneration must come from without, 
from improved material conditions and a higher social life, instead of from 
within, &s Christianity insists". The National Council of British Socialist 
Sunday Schools is promulgating the following precepts: 


1. “Love your school-fellows, who will be your fellow-workmen in life. 


a 


2, Love learning, which is the food of the minds be as grateful to 
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your teachers as to your parents. 

2, Make every day holy by good and useful deeds and kindly actions, 

4, Honour good men, be courteous to all men, bow down to none, 

5. Do not hate or speak evil of anyone. Do not be revengeful, but 
stand up for your rights and resist oppression. 

6. Do not be cowardly. Be a friend to the weak, and love justice. 

7. Remember that all the good things of the earth are produced by 
labour. Whoever enjoys them without working for them is stealing the bread of 
the workers, 

8. Observe and think in order to discover the truth. Do not believe 
what is contrary to reason, and never deceive yourself or others. 

9. Po not think that those who love their own country must hate and 
despise other nations, or wish for war, which is a remnant of barbarism. 

10. Ls0k forward to the day when all men and women will be free citi- 
zens of one fatherland and live together as brothers and sisters in peace and 


righteousness." 


"THE WAGE QUESTION" 


This is the title of the first of a projected series of bulletins pre- 
pared by the Research Department, which has just come from the press, The 
bulletin discusses the prevailing methods of determining wages in accord with q 
"the law of supply and demand". The application of this principle is declared 
to ve out of accord with sound economics as well as with Christianity. It re- 
sults in "forcing down the living standard and degrading the workers them- 
selves", It is admitted at the cutset that there is not enough wealth pro- 
dused to »orovide for our whole population in accord with a reasonable standard 
of living. There are, according to the best figures available, nearly 
30,000,009 persons with incomes under $1,700 a year, which was approximately 
the minimum for a family of five determined by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Boari for the City of Detroit in Sevtember, 1921. To bring these incomes 
up to $1,700 would require about %20,000,000,000 a year. This is an amount 
equal to all the incomes in the country over $2,500. It is evident, therefore, 
that quite withont regard to faulty distribution of wealth, the fundamental 
difficulty is a lack of adequate production. The saying commonly heard that 
there is enough wealth produced if it were only fairly distributed, is totally 
erroneous. 


Wage figures are given for different industries showing that the pvre- 
vailing notion that the general level of wages is high, is out of accord with 

the facts. In the railroads, for example, the groups of workers, as reported 

by the Interstate Commerce Commission, whose earnings last September were aver- 
aging less than $1,500 a year, were approximately 49% of the whole number. Not 
only so, but about 26% of the entire number of workers were averaging less than 
$1,200 a year. 


The bulletin contains important information concerning the operation of 
minimum wage laws for women workers which are found to be sound in principle 
and comprratively free from the common dangers which have been alleged concern- 
ing them. Recognition is given to the tendency on the part of certain Chris- 
tian employers to "raise fundamental questions about the moral implications of 
the wage system”. The Christian method is declared to be constructive rather 
than destructive, but the Christian attitude can never be one of complacence 
in the presence of obstacles to a more Christian social order. "The Christian 
conscience as expressed in the Social Ideals of the Churches requires that 
whaisver course future industrial development may take, the payment and accep- 
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tance of a wage shall not be merely a symbol of power over against weakness. 
There is a tendency on the part of Christian employers, which is certain to in- 
crease, to consider themselves not as the privileged voluntary dispensers of 
money in the form cf wages, but as servants of the community holding their prop- 
erties as a social trust, bcund in every aspect and detail of their business by 
moral principles, which it is their duty progressively to discover and assert.” 
(The bulletin may be secured at 10 cents a copys; $4.00 a hundred.) 


AN ETHICAL VIEW OF THE BONUS ISSUE 


The Willard Straight Post (New York) of the American Legion, on Febru- 
ary 25 issued a statement announcing unanimous disapproval of the soldier bonus 
bill as conflicting "with the nation’s paramount duty to expend its supreme 
effort for the benefit of the disabled". In full accord with this position is 
the statement by "One of the Four Million” in the New York TIMES fcr February 
26. The writer, who has been awarded the Distinguished Service Cross, insists 
that the dole of cash will not solve any present problem of unemployment on the 
part of the service men, He believes, furthermore, that it will be the begin- 
ning of something much more formidable than the “monstrous pension system built . 
up following the Civil War", He insists that not 5% of the men believe that the 
bonus will do any permanent good. Most of them would squander it, The slogan 
"Help the fighting man", he very much resents. He considers that the agitation 
for a Federal bonus has a sordid political aspect. "If we intend", he argues, 
"to make good the money losses of our citizens due to the war, we might well 
begin with those who bought Liberty bonds ‘until it hurt’ at 100, and in the 
depression were forced to sell at 85. We might, with equal propriety and jus- 
tice, make good the difference in pay received by all men while in service as 
compared with their pre-service salaries. The only difference between the ex- 
service man and his civilian brothers who suffered loss lies in the fact that 
the service man has and speaks through an organization - the American Legion. 
The ordinary civilian has no such agency". 


THE FARM BLOC 


Some of the reasons for the existence of the agricultural bloc are set 
forth by Mr. E.E. Miller, editor of the SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST in THE NATION 
(New York) for February 22. He cites the census figures showing that the number 
of farms in the United States increased between 1910 and 1920 from 6,361,502 to 
6,448,366 or 1.4 per cent. During that interval the number of farms operated 
by their owners decreased 0.6 per cent, and those operated by tenants increased 
4.2 per cent. The number of hired managers increased 17.9 per cent. The acreage 
operated by owners increased 6.3 per cent; that by tenants, 17.1 per cent; that 
by managers, 0.5 per cent. "The percentage of owner-managed farms in 1920, 

60.9 per cent, is the smallest on record. The agricultural depression of the 
last year and a half will transfer thousands more farms from the owner-tended to 
the tenant-tended group". The tendency toward landlord-ownership for purposes 
of speculation inflates land values; they increase faster than the profits of 
tenant-farming increase. "Also around every city and town in an agricultural 
section may be found tracts of farming land which if put into staple crops could 
not pay even two or three per cent on the prices asked for them. Their value 

is purely speculative, and is based on the future growth of the n-arby city or 
town. Wo t+nant could ever make enough money farming them to pay for them." 

The result is inevitable. "Thousands of American farmers have spent years and 
literally worn themselves out to own farms, only to find after the farms were 
paid for, that their earnings were largely absorbed by the inflated land values.” 
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The bloc is a familiar icea in Buropean politics. It would probably be 

-ore familiar in America but for the fact that the only arproach to a sectional 
bloc which we have had in Congress, coincides with a political division that 
nes bean well recognized, namely, the Solid South. The bloc is, of course, a 
-raction of “special interests", It does not rapresent any particular politi- 

1| theory or groupings; it is rather an approach to the principle that is some- 

mes called “occupational representation", The friends of the bloc or of the 
bloc idea see in it an attempt to do onenly and collectively what has always 
been done privately and individually, and to a great extent irregularly, by 
cjans of lobbies, namely, to secure representation for a specific economic in- 
terest. In this case it is not a vested intorest in the ordinary senses it has 
much more in common with represontation of labor groups. It must bo recog- 
nized, however, that many of the measures put forward by the bloc are of the 
sort commonly urged by the apokesmen of consumers generally. Such are, the 

duetion of freight rates, control of the meat-packing industry, taxation of 
s.cess profits and inheritances, curbing of land speculation and thse federal 
sontrol of natural resources. The Senate bioc nominally includes 22 members. 


With the retirement from the Senate of Ur. Kenyon, which is understood 
give much sxetisfaction to conservative interests, Senator Capper becomes the 
‘xder of the bloc. Preminently associated with him are Senators Norris, Ladd 
i fa Pollette. I% is known that Mr. Kenyon has been deeply dissatisfied with 
19 course of affairs in Congress, and has taken @ pevxsimistic view of future 
erislative vonssibilities, Yet the bloc seems to be very much alive, and the 
injications are that in spite of interrupted leadership and the hostility of 
‘he Administration it will continue to be a great force in the Senate. Any 
werked change in political alignment might, of course, deprive the bloc of its 
sc rategic advantage. Secretary Wallace is counted as a friend of the bioc, 
ivs most active ovposition seems to be coming from the Farm Bureau Federation 
wich represents not the farmers themselves, but heavy holcers of farm proper- 
ty -- the agricultural landlord class. 


THE WOMAN'S PARTY AMENDMENT 


The friends of protectiva legislation for women workers are disturbed 
by the activities of the National Woman*s Party which is trying to secure an 
anendment to the federal constitution to this effects "No political, civil 
or legal disabilities or inequalitios on account of sex, or on account of mar- 
riage unless applying alike to both sexes, shall exist within tho United States 
or any place subject to its jurisdiction". The general purport of the proposed 
anendment commends it to all who are in sympathy with the movement for the 
greater freedom of women. But the National Consumers’ League and the Woman's 
Trade Union League are opposing it because of the very evident effect that it 
might have on protective legislation aimed at restricting the hours of women 
vorkers, limiting night work, safeguarding maternity and providing other pro- 
tective measures for women in industry. Not only so, but the question is 
raised what effect the measure would have on responsibility of fathers for il- 
lezitimate children, the age of consent and penalities for seduction. 


"FELLOWSHIP" 


The third in the Christianity and Industry pamphlet series (New York, 
Doran Go.), i8 an abridgemsnt of an English book, "Fellowship in Thought and 
Prayer" by Basil Mathews and Harry Bisseker. The book develops the idea of 
creative fellowship and urges the turning to practical account of an instrument 
commonly considered only irom the point of view of devotion and meditation. 
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Fellowship is defined as "an active comradeship between personalities, men or 
women or both, who unite with one another in a common worship, or battle fora 
common quest, Or play their game for the honour of a team, or pool their sep- 
arate thoughts in constructing and carrying into effect a single plan, or who 
simply share the needs and desires of a commsn humanity". 


This Fellowship which is most productive when it includes persons of 
different mental types, is a means of revelation. The brotherhood of man con- 
sidered biologically or anthropologically, “simply does not exist either in 
his history or his make-up or his prospects". There is therefore no basis for. 
world-wide fellowship save on a spiritual plane. True fellowship is corporate, 
free and therefore creative. In it individual, mystical experience becomes 


socialized. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COURT 


The Duell-Miller bill, which has been introduced in the New York State 
Assembly, is occasioning much discussion. The measure follows the general 
lines of the Kansas legislation which established an Industrial Relations Court 
in that State. It applies to industries that “are affected by a public inter- 
est". Labor’s hostility to the measure was to be taken for granted, but Gov- 
ernor Miller, in a statement published in the press on February 28, openly 
criticises the measure, which apparently indicates that it will fail. Thos 
Governor shares to some extent the views of Senator Kenyon expressed in his 
report on the West Virginia situation. He considers that such measures "go a 
great deal farther in the direction of estublishing State control over labor 
and industry than the people of this State are prepared to accept". The ques- 
tion of wages, the Governor considers must be left to contract and cannot be 
judicially determined. He doudts the competency of the State “te compel people 
to work for less wages than they are willing to work for". The Governor’s ex- 
pression of opinion on the Duell-Miller bill, just in advance of the hearing, 
apparently indicates that he is unalterably opposed to it and wishes it known 
that he has made up his mind independently. With the Governor’s aid it seemed 
not unlikely the bill might pass. It is, of course, Socialistic in tendency, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was introduced at the insistence of the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation. 


“BEHAVIORISM IN RELIGION” 
Under this title Mr. Herbert Croly in the NEW REPUBLIC for February 
22 elaborates his recent editorial "War and Christian Ethics", referred to in 
INFORMATION SERVICE, January 15. The immediate occasion for the article is a 

letter from Rev. Charles S$. Macfarland, General Secretary of the Federal Coun- 

cil of Churches, contending that Mr. Croly has not done justice to the activi- 

ties of the churches in the movement for disarmament and against war. Mr. 

Croly insists that the various "actions" taken by religious bodies are not ac- 

tions in reality but words. His criticism, however, is aimed at the church 

a3 a whole on the ground of what he considers ineffectual propaganda for opin- 

ions which are little related to the realities of Christian faith. He calls 

again for an alignment of Christianity with modern science, saying that there 

is a "profound congruity between the conception of human nature revealed by 

Jesus Christ two thousand years ago and the conception of human nature which " 
is now obtaining year by year, as the result cf scientific investigation, in- 
creasing authority and acquiescence". The fundamental fact is that human na- 

ture is essentially modifiable in the direction indicated by Christian ideals. 

"If we are to live in our relations with other human beings according to the 
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counsels of the real truth, we must begin by assuming the essential sacredness 
of human nature, the accidental character of its immediate and occasional un- 
regeneracy, the virtue of candidly confessing and understanding our shortcomings 
and the power of the Christian faith, after confession and repentance, to brirg 
atonement (integrity) and regeneration (fulfillment) to erring human beings. 

Now modern science, like Christianity, is coming to see human nature as a com- 
bination of actual unregeneracy and possible regeneracy." 


The purpose of science is to secure control over nature. Modern science, 
Mr. Croly points out, is lending itself not only to this purpose but to the con- 
trol of some men over other men. “But some day it will dawn on Christian minis- 
ters and on lay evangelists that the new knowledge, just in so far as it pene- 
trates the secrets of human nature, can also be used to increase the control of 
man over society and over his behavior, being and destiny”. 


"WOMAN AND LAW" 


An eight-page folder bearing this title contains the contents of a paper 
read by Mr. A. A. Hyde of Wichita, Kansas, before the Kansas League of Women 
Voters. Mr. Hyde takes as his text the findings of the Industrial Relations 
Conference of the Interchurch World Movement in October, 1919 and then asks, 
"May it not be that in the evolution of human society and government, the en- 
franchisement of woman is the most significant, and perhaps the most encourag 
ing event in the world’s history since the Christian Era?" He points out that 
since the males of the race are in the minority, the wajority vote has now act- 
ually passed into the hands of women. The potential significance of this fact 
is obvious. Mr. Hyde remarks that "perhaps there is no greater overturning 


than the passing of the idea that force, might and strength are the basic pow- 
er, which moves human beings, and on which governments must exist". Ideas and 
ideals are taking the place of might. Hse quotes Benjamin Kidd in "The Science 
of Power": "It is not in the fighting male of the race; it is in woman that we 
have the future center of power in civilization". 


This change in the thought end purpose of the world suggests the further 
question, "May it not be true that the lack in our laws of these qualities or 
forces which prediominate in woman’s character, is the omission which has here- 
tofore made all laws and all earthly governments so transient and ephemeral as 
world history has demonstrated?" Mr. Hyde cites the achievement of prohibition, 
largely through the work of women, and other reform activities to show the "sav- 
ing power of law” when it is supported by the love and sympathy of women. He 
finds it significant that many movements much more auspicious in their begin- 
nings than the W. C. T. U. and the Salvation Army, which have been started by 
men, have come to naught. Not only for the saving of the world but for her own © 
spiritual redemption woman needs to discharge her social function. "The poli- 
tical field, when earnestly entered with woman’s natural bent toward service 
and altruism, may be her salvation". 

(Through the courtesy of the author the Research Department is able to distri- 
bute a limited number of these pamphlets.) 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


THE WORLD TOMORROW, February - General theme, “The Job and the Worker", 
discussed by several writers. William M, Leiserson, one of the foremost labor 
authorities, states that the wage-earner’s insecurity in his job universally 
transfers his loyalty from the industrial unit in which he works to his labor 
union. It does not make a man work better but "fosters resentment and builds up 


= 
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a psychology of fear". Dr. Richard C, Cabot portrays the moral struggle of the 
socter under pressure of competition, and the strain that the profession makes 
on his personality. William BE. Sweet of Denver deplores the fact that so many 
business men remain out of the Church because, as he has much evidence to show, 
they cannot square their business practices with Christian principles. A. J. 
Muste formerly a minister, now in the labor movement, discusses the virtue of 
"absolutism" (the creed of the “out-and-outer"), as over against compromise, 

in the best sense of that term. He contends in direct opposition to the claims 
of many radicals, that every movement requires its non-compromise prophets -- 
its "ccome-cuters" -- and at the same time its organizers, who, although sensi- 
ble of its embarrassing imperfections and inconsistencies, stay with the or- 
ganization. “The absolutist tends to ignore reality and to get to the verge of 
sanity. We speak of living as if the new order were already here. The absolu- 
tist tends to lack historical sense and so to be unduly impatient. The world 
does seem to progress by the method of catastrophe, but it is also true that 
there are no absolute breaks in nature or history. We are always making some- 
thing entirely new -- out of the old. So Jesus rejected the method of simple 
miracle, of bringing the kingdom by a leap from the pinnacle of the temple or 
a magical word. And shall we add that when we are in the absolutist mood we 
are in danger of assuming the holier than thou attitude”. At the same time Mr. 
Muste insists that one who permits compromise is in great danger of self-de- 
ceit. He may think he is using common cense when he is really “only afraid or 


seeking advantage”. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, February, Judson C. Welliver -- "The Agricultural 
Crisis and the Bloc". An important article sketching the history of the de- 
velopment of the farm bloc and analyzing its main objectives. The article is 
a sympathetic but unbiased account. Agnes D. Warbasse -- “Cooperative Homes 
for Eurcpe’s Homeless". The author visited ten countries in Europe last Summer 
(Switzerland, England, Scotlund, Wales, France, Belgivm, Holland, Denmark, 
Germany, and Czechoslovakia), and found successful cooperative societies build- 
ing homes for the people according tc methods standardized by seventy-five 
years of practical experience. The membership of the World Covperative Move- 
ment in twenty countries is given as representing 30,000,000 families. 


SCRIBNERS, February, Whiting Williams -- "France at Work" (First of a 
series on Europe at Work). Mr. Williams portrays French labor as comparatively 
unorganized, patriotic, conservative but beginning to show the influence of 
new industrial and social factors developed by the war. 


WORLDS WORK, February, (in "The March of Events"), "Loaning Money cn 
Character". This article, describing the Morris Pian banks (which are in the 

nature cf credit unions), is significant as showing that credit may be success- 
fully based on character and earning capacity rather than tangible assets. The 
losses have been infinitesimal and the operation of the plan proves “that charac- 
ter is the best basis on which to make loans", 


NOTE: The Research Department will presently issue special bulletins on the 
coal situation. 
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AMNESTY FOR POLITICAL PRISONERS 


A rasolution calling for the granting of amnesty on Lincoln's Birthday 
to the remaining political prisoners was offered to the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion by its Committee on International Friendship. Before taking final action 
on the resolution a member of the Federation wrote to Attorney General Daugherty 
requesting specific information on the status of these prisoners. The reply, 
Signed by the Attorney General, follows: 


"I am in receipt of your letter of the 24th instant in which it is 
stated that you have just learned that the question of the political prisoners 
is to come up at the meeting of the Chicago Federation on Monday, the 30th 
instant, and that you are anxious to nave the exact facts as to how many of 
such prisoners there are in the penitentiary and the status of each, as well as 
the purpose of the Department concerning these men and women. 


"It is not practicable for me to give in full the information you re- 
quest. Regarding the number of prisoners to which you refer remaining in the 
penitentiary at this tims, you are informed that in December last this Depart- 
ment prepared for the President a list of all persons then undergoing imprison- 
ment for violation of war-time statutes, including also persons under conviction 
who were out on bond or who had been placed on parole and the number was 197. 
The President, on December 25, 1921, commuted the sentences of 24 of this num- 
ber, leaving at that time 173 persons of the description given. Since that 
time a few probably have been released by expiration of sentence or have been 


placed on parole. 


"It is wholly and obviously impracticable for me to review and set forth 
the facts concerning each of these prisoners. Hach case was, however, carefully 
gone over and considered by the President and myself and the clemency was ex- 
tended to those to whom it seemed warranted. Further action is not contemplated 
by the Department or the President in the near future except possibly in a few 
isolated cases where the prisoners individually apply and a showing is made 
which warrants further investigation and consideration. 


"Most of the prisoners still undergoing sentence have not applied for 
clemency and until they do the Department is not, of course, informed as to 
what extenuating circumstances or further light they may be able to throw on 
the subject of their conviction, 


"It may be stated generally that practically all the prisoners now 
undergoing confinement for violation of war-time statutes belong to the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, generally termed the I.W.W., or to the Working 
Class Union of Oklahoma. 


“There were three special trials of the I.#.W. held in Chicago, Illi- 
nois, Kansas City, Kansas, and Sacramento, California. There were 97 convicted 
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a+ Chicago, approximately 40 at Sacramento and approximately 30 at Kansas City. 
All of these so-called political prisoners were indicted by a Grand Jury and 
convicted before a jury of twelve men after hearing all the evidence submitted 


at their trial. The cases in rost instances were appealed to a Circuit Court 
of Appeals and in some instances to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


"The evidence before the Department shows that some of the prisoners 
in question, or their co-conspirators, destroyed in the State of California 
alone, during the years of 1917 and 1918, more than $50,000,000 worth of pro- 
porty. Members of the I.W.#. organization dofianily obstructed the Government 
during the war by destroying property and preaching open rebellion against or- 


ganized government. 


"In Oklahoma an ermed organization was formed for the purpose of re- 
sisting the dreft and seizing the reins of government and by concerted action 
murdored officials of the Government. A number-of these prisoners are still in 
the penitentiary end are included among those of whom it is claimed that thoy 
are suffering for daring to exercise their constitutional right of freedom of 


speech. 


"It is a most serious thought that really good citizens, patriotic and 
iaw-abiding, are being influenced by the sophistries of argument and representae 
tions made in behalf of these so-called political prisoners to urge their re- 
lease by proclamation or otherwise. The mon who are still in the penitentiary 
were in most instances leaders of thought and action against their governments 
Many of them are confirmed anarchists and avowed enemies of our Government and 
the interests of civil and religious liberty will bo threatened whenever they 


are released. 


"I cannot go further in details concerning the class of prisoners to 
which you refer. As an illustration of the attitude of mind of the prisoners 
from Oklahoma, which is, I think, an accurate reflection of the minds of many 
other I.W.W. prisoners, the following is a portion of the oath taken by the 
prisoners to which I refer: 


""You will swear bofore God and these witnesses that you will 
hold in supreme contempt all the institutions of capitalism, 
ecclesiastical and secular, including its laws, its courts, its 
religions, and its flags." 


"I trust that the foregoing will be sufficient for your purposes, and 
if you have any information which you deem of importance regarding any particu- 
jar prisoner, the Department will be glad to receive it and will give it con- 


sideration." 


The nature of this reply lead the Chicago Federation to withhold deci- 
sion in the matter until further information could be secured, and the letter 
was turned over to the Federal Council of Churches for investigation. A repre- 
sentative of the Research Department took the matter up in detail with the 
Attorney General’s office. Digests of the cases and information on specific 
charges against the individual prisoner were asked for, but wore refused. 


As to the statement that $50,000,000 worth of property was destroyed in 
the State of California during 1917 and 1918, it was learned that this is the 
amount claimed to be the aggregate property destruction in the State during those 
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years and is not apportioned among the prisoners in question, No evidence was 
presented in support of the claim that this amount of property had been destroyed. 
It was explained that this aggregate was attributed to these prisoners and their 
"co-conspirators" because they were members of the I.W.W., an organization which 
the Department asserted encouraged and incited sabotage, and members of which 

are therefore responsible for whatever destruction there may be. 


The statement that the "members of the I.W.W. organization defiantly 
obstructed the Government during the war by destroying property and preaching 
open rebellion against organized government" is, of course, not pertinent to a 
consideration of these particular cases. There were three important trials and 
convictions of members of the I.W.W. during the war, They took place in 
Chicago, Wichita and Sacramento. In each instance the prisoners were tried en 
masse and the lower courts convicted them on industrial counts (that is on 
charges of violence, property destruction, etc.), and on counts involving ob- 
struction of the draft and expression of opinion, both oral and written, against 
the war, The Chicago and Wichita cases were carried to the Court of Appeals. 
The Appeals Court in both instances ruled that no case had been made against the 
defendants on the industrial counts, but sustained the convictions on the war 
counts. * Therefore, these prisoners are now serving sentences for the violation 
of the Espionage Act, which is no longer operative. 


Regarding the oath which is quoted in the Attorney General's letter "as 
an illustration of the attitude of mind of the prisoners from Oklahoma, which is, 
I think, an accurate reflection of the minds of many other I.W.W. prisoners", 
it was learned at the Department of Justice that this is not the oath of the 
I.W.W. organization as the sentence seems to indicate. It was said to be an oath 
taken by members of the Working Class Union of Oklahoma, This organization was 
created prior to our entrance into the war by a small group of tenant farmers 
in Oklahoma for the purpose of improving their economic status. The Department 
stated that the organization is now out of existence, so that there is no way 
of checking up this statement concerning the oath. However, it is of slight 
importance here since the large majority of the prisoners had no relation to 
the Working Class Union. 


‘On Christmas day the President commuted the sentences of twenty-four of 
the political prisoners. This action has not disposed of the matter as the cor- 
respondence here cited concerning the 114 remaining political prisoners clearly 
shows, The policy of the United States in this matter is sharply in contrast 
with that of other nations, which granted amnesty long ago; Italy by Royal De- 
cree 1710, November 19, 1918: France by legislative enactment adopted by the 
Chamber of Deputies and signed by the President of the Republic, October 24, 
1919; Belgium by legislative enactment adopted October 31, 1919; Canada by 
proclamation issued by HE. I. Newcomb, Deputy Minister of Justice, December 20, 
1919, ** In England the matter was automatically settled within a year after 
the signing of the Armistice because only short sentences were given for politi- 
cal offenses, usually about six months and in all cases less than one year, 


* See 268th Federal Reporter, page 795 and also "Statements Submitted to the 
Attorney General of the United States concerning the present legal status of 
the I.W.W. Gases", by Otto Christensen, 


** The texts of these decrees, enactments and proclamations are included in 
Senate Documents 241 and 249, 66th Congress, second session. 
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An amazing statement officially inspired, quite out of accord with 
these facts appeared in the New York TIMES on November 25, 1921, according to 
which political prisoners of certain classes were still neld in jail in Europe, 
This statement, which was at once challenged, was in part as follows: 


"Investigation of the steps taken in this direction by foreign nations 
made by representatives of this country abroad, was said by officials to have 
disclosed that prison doors are still closed upon violators of the war laws of 
211 the other governments. Foreign governments, officials said, have treated 
the question of war law offenders in two ways. Where individuals ware arrested 
and held on suspicion of disloyalty or intrigue, but not convicted before the 
end of the war, the allied nations have given them their freedom, but those 
sentenced for such offenses still are held in prison." 


Efforts were made, without immediate success, to secure an authorita- 
tive statement from the Department of Justice concerning this matter. I+ was 
taken up again with the Department when the letter to the Chicago Church Feder- 
ation was being discussed and it developed that the published story was given 
out by an officiel in the Attorney General’s office, I+ was based on informa- 
tion given to him over the telephone by someone in the State Departwat whose 
identity he did nut learn. There was no written record of the conversation and 
when she official in the Department of Justice sought later, because his state- 
ment had besn challenged, to verify the information given him, he found that 
he had been inaccurately informed. He stated that he had been unable to find 
out who it was who gave him this unfounded statement, 


On Lincoln’s-.Birthday a large.mass mesting was held in Chicago, address- 
ed by Jane Addams, Robert Morse Lovett cf the University of Chicago, Kite 
Richards O’Hare, released war prisoner, Otto Christensen, attorney for the 
I.W.W., Rev. Hugh Robort Orr, pastor of All Souls’ Church in Evanston, John 
Nicholas Beffel, of the Auerican Civil Liberties Union, and others. lt was 
recalled that Lincoln declared amnesty in 1663 even to those who took vp arms 
against the government. A resolution urging amnesty for all persons stiil held 
for opposing the war was unanimously adopted and sent to President Harding. 


On March 16, 1922 a public hearing will be held before the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary (Andrew J. Volstead, Chairman) on the resolution, urg- 
ing that amnesty be granted to political prisoners, which was introduced by 
Representative London on April 19, 1921 (H.R. Res. 60). It is identical in 
phrasing with the resolution introduced in the Senate on April 12, 1921 (S.J. 
Res. 9) by Senator France, The latter resolution has been raferred to the 
Senate Committes on the Judiciary. To date no further action has been taken on 
it. Keen interest has been aroused in the hearing to be held on the House Res- 
olution, There could scarcely be a better way to clear the atmosphere on this 
matter than to have all the facts brought out before a Congressional Committee 
and made accesible to the public. 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
COMMISSION ON THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
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The following denominations are actively cooperating in this services 
Baptist, Songregational, Disciples of Christ, Methodist Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Reformed Church in the United States 


THE CASE OF HAITI 


Not a little perplexity has resulted from the appointment of Gen. 
Russell, who was the «administrative official responsible for the regime in 
Haiti which Mr. Harding severely criticised before his election. THE NATION 
(March 15) recalls his statement made during the summer of 1920 that he would 
“not empower an Assistant Secretary of the Navy to draft a constitution for 
helpless neighbors in the West Indies and jam it down their throats at the 
point of bayonets borne by the U. S. Marines". 


The New High Commissioner goes to Haiti under sealed orders. The Sen- 
ate was not asked to confirm his appcintment. His departure has been followed 
by the publication of a letter from the Committee on American Responsibilities 
in Haiti and Santo Domingo, representing the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the Home Missions Council and the Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin Americu, addressed to the Senate Committee of Inquiry. The Committee 
has been studying the Haitian situation with great care and concern and now 
recommends as follows: 


"(a) That effective steps be taken at once by our Government to in- 
sures that the relation between Haiti and this country be based upon the free 
consent of a properly constituted Government of the smaller nation, and upon 
an agreement which defines what the stronger nation may and may not do toward 
giving needed help in stabilizing their Government. 


"(b) That our American Government in cooperation with the Government 
of Haiti enter upon such Administrative measures as will lead to the strength- 
ening of finances, the improvement of sanitation, public health and public 

works, the promotion of education and the development of the people and their 
Government. 


"(c) That complete administrative independence be re-established to 
them just as soon as possible. 


"(d) And that this general policy be immediately avowed." 


AN "INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP" 


At the annual service of the Industrial Christian Fellowship, held at 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London, England, four resolutions were passed which 
reflect the increasing interest which English churchmen are manifesting in the 
industrial preblem, The first resclution suggests that “by their own accep- 

tance of the principle of democracy, employers may show that the Christian 
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way of fellowship and sacrifice can become an actual factor in economic life". 
Addressed to investors, the second resolution asks them "to regard all wealth 
as a trust, striving to make investments in the spirit of service". Resolution 
three applies the same principles to employes which should govern the separate 
functions of capital and employer, and reaffirms the statement that “Labour has 
its duties no less than its rights". The fourth resolution begs the consumer 
to “inquire into the labour conditions involved in the production of goods for 
his use". Following these resolutions appears an invitation to the churches to 
observe April 30 as Industrial Sunday. It is probably safe to say that resolu- 
tions cf this sort passed in England are more significant than the actions of 
assemblies in America usually are. They have more reflective thought back of 
them and usually bear some relation to a developing policy. The resolutions in 
question, which were offered by the Bishop of Lichfield represent an effort to 
follow up in some commensurate way the notable report of the Archbishop's Fifth 
Committee of Inquiry on “Christianity and Industrial Problems" and the well 
known pronouncements of the Lambeth Conference. 


A DEFINITION OF DEMOCRACY 


The New York AMERICAN on March 8 contained the statement that democracy, 
progressing in many other countries, is in retreat in the United States. Why, 
it asks, is our politics untrustworthy and inefficient, our captains of industry 
autocratic and our methods confused and uninspired? The answer is: “Because 
the soul of America lacks a lode star. We need, to guide us, a spiritual con- 
cept of what democracy is. Nothing less can enkindle our emotions, cohere our 
thinking and direct effectively our restimulated energies". Discussion is 
invited upon a definition of democracy which shall meet America's naed, and the 
following definition, "thought out by Dr. Charles Fleischer twenty years ago and 
since subjected successfully to many tests", is forthwith offered: "Democracy 
is the organization of society on the basis of respect for the individual." 


PRESSURE FOR PROGRESS 


Progress is the result of outward pressure.on the ranks of men and is 
rarely brought about by the “adventurous will of man", according to Henry Ford 
in the DEARBORN INDEPENDENT for March 11. In considering the social and eco- 
nomic condition of the country today, the laissez faire policy will not answer. 
The attempt to find a cure for new ills with old remedies will not suffice. 
The real and oaly solution will come through the "compulsion" of events. Mr. 


Ford puts it thus: 


“We shall not make any progress by trying to solve New Era Problems with 
Old Era Men or Methods, The people know this by instinct. That is why they 
expect so little from the rulers of the country. Formerly the people could 
charge corruption as the cause of political inefficiency; but now they know it 
is only sheer incompetency. Our officials would do better if they only knew 
how, but they belong to the old era and they don't know -- they will not learn 
that old things have passed away, and they have not the understanding to fall 

in with the new. But the people know that the new men will come to fit the new 
time. Then our present problems will not only be solved, but abolished." 


RELATIONS BETWEEN NEGRO AND WHITE 


"The Negro and the White” is the subject discussed in THE WORLD TOMORROW 
for March, ones te policy of taking up special topics in each number. 
The theory of race inferiority is argued by Professor Herbert A. Miller of 
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Oberlin to be a myth. History gives such a theory nothing to stand on, while, 
on the other hand, it has demonstrated that "much that is attributed to race is 
merely a social attitude”. The status of the Korean in the opinion of the 
Japanese or the Czech in the opinion of the German previous to the late war are 
cases in point. The fact that two groups of people are juxtaposed and do not 
reach the same cultural development, dces not prove the inferiority of one of 
them. "The fact that the Negroes have lived in America and have not all 

reached the same standards of life as the white people is no measure of in- 
ability to do so and must be credited to culture inheritance rather than race 
inheritance." A scientific comparison of Negro and White should not balance 
those Negroes on @ low level of culture with whites on a high level, but rather 
with “illiterate backwater communities such as may be found in the mountains of 
the south, or the isolated peasant villages in Europe. Then it will be found 
thet on the basis of efficiency, superstitions and customs, there may be differ- 
ence in degres, but none in kind". 


Mary McDowell of the University Settlement in Chicago, sees the indus- 
+rial salvation of the Negro worker through organization. On the other hand, 
“organized labor must bs made to see its shortsightedness in dealing with colored 
competitors", The creation of public opinion must bs the necessary spur to 

bring such conditions about. 


"Social Equality and Racial Intermarriage" is the phase of the prob- 
lems discussed in articles by W. E. B. du Bois wall known Negro author and edi- 
tor, “If growing contact of men and women of different races in government, 
education and art lead to marriages then this is proof? of mutual attraction 
and mutual consent", is the comment of this Negro writer and publicist. He 
thinks that some such marriages would doubtless result, but is convinced that 
the sum total of social equality would be increased purity of all the races 
involved. 


"Approaches to a Solution” of this problem resolve themselves, accord- 
ing-to L. Hollingsworth Wood, President of the National Urban League, into the 
one vital task of “education in its widest sense", a willingness by the white 

"to relinquish and share the authority of leadership". 


NEGRO WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


In analyzing the change caused by post-war conditions in the employment 
of Negro women, the report just issued by the Women’s Bureau cf the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor takes up the situation of 57 firms. In 1918 these establish- 
ments employed 797 Negro women and were on record as satisfied with their labor. 
In 1920 investigation snowed that 11 of these firms had dismissed their Negro 
women and 5 had gone out of business. The remaining 41 plants showed a reduction 
of 42 per cent in their employment of these women. These figures seem to form 
some basis for the comment of several of the women themselves, "The Negro woman 
is the last hired and the first laid ofi". 


IS GERMANY REPENTANT? 


Writing in the CHRISTIAN CENTURY for February 23, under this title 
Rev. George Stewart Jr. gives an illuminating answer to a question often asked 
and as often answored with little discrimination. The real problem he defines 
thus: “If numbers of grown up men believe a certain thing, even though it be 
false, especially if they are serious minded men, it cannot be driven out of 
their heads by threats or fines, This sort of devil does not come out that way. 
There must be some method of getting together with these younger intelligentsia 
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of Germany and reve@ling ourselves to them and having them expose themselves to 
us. Only tnen will we understand each other. They didn't cause the war any 
more than we in the American Army ceused it. They and we went to the colors 
when our country called." 


Mr. Stewart enumerates several reasons why Germany does not appear re- 
pentant. First, German officials made ceaseless efforts to create the impres- 
sion that the war was forced upon Germany. Second, the hunger blockade against 
the whole country, maintained for nearly six months after the signing of the 
Armistice, inflamed “whole areas of the population, especially the educated 
classes. He quotes a German University graduate as saying "We sank the Lusi- 
tania, thousands of vs hated that dirty work. It was shameful, not truely Ger- 
man, But you maintained the hunger blockade, not against an army only, but 
against a whole civilian population and caused the death, at the lowest possible 
estimate by neutral observers, of ten thousand children a month from malnutri- 
tion." Third, the German people consider that the terms of the document which 
they signed on November 11, 1918 have “Each and every one been violated in the. 
Peace Treaty of 1919." Fourth, the settlement of Upper Silesia has been the 
occasion of much bitterness in Germany. “If this territory is broken up it will 
be like cutting off a horse’s leg. Three-fourths of the horse will not remain. 
If Upper Silesia is divided both Poles and Germans will lose." So says a Ger- 
man Official. Fifth, the presence of the Armies of Occupation has caused deep 
dissatisfaction particularly because of ths colored troops. “Anti-French egita- 
tors have made the most of this situation and have aroused a great deal of in- 
dignation within and without Germany against the French for having these troops 
in the occupied territory." Sixth, the Armistice itself was not considered by 
the Germans as an unconditional surrender. It was rather considered "a cessa- 
tion of hostilities by a nation still under arms." A German Official put it 
this way - We have made terms on the field and you seek to impose a verdict 

upon us." 


THE STRAITS OF THE FARMERS 


In connection with the development of the Argicultural Bloc it is inter- 
esting to recall the following words from President Harding’s message to Congress 


in December: 


",.- It is rather shocking to be told, and to have the statement strong- 
ly supported, that 9,000,000 bales of cotton, raised on Amsrican plantations in 
a given year, will actually be worth more to the prcducers than 13,000,000 bales 
would have been. Equally shocking is the statement that 700,000,000 bushels of. 
wheat, raised by American farwvers, would bring them more money than a billion 
bushels. Yet these are not exaggerated statements. In a world where there &re 
tens of millions who need food and clothing which they can not get, such @ con- 
dition is sure to indict the social system which makes it possible." 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP 


In an article summarizing significant facts and statistics of the growth 
of world-wide trade-unionism since 1913, the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for January 
compares the available figures for trade-union membership in 30 countries for 
the years 1913, 1919 and 1920. Considering only the first and second named 
years, we find Great Britain’s membership has increased from 4,173,000 to 
8,024,000 and that cf France from 1,027,000 to 2,500,000. Figures for 1919 and 
1920 only are cited for Russia, Poland and Czechoslovakia, as follows: Russia, 
3,639,090 in 1919 and 5,179,000 in 1920; Poland, 350,000 (estimated) in 1919 

and 1,057,000 (estimated) 1920; Czechoslovakia, 1,301,000 in 1919 and 2,000,000 
(estimated) in 1920. The whole period, from 1913 to 1920 has been covered for 
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Germany, Italy and the United States whose respective increases in trade-union 
membership ares: Germany, 4,513,000 in 1913 to 13,000,000 (estimated) in 1920; 
Italy, 972,000 in 1913 to 3,627,000 in 1920; and the United States, 2,722,000 
in 1913 to 5,179,000 in 1920, The total membership omitting nine countries for 
which figures are not available is put down as 15,446,000 in 1913; 41,605,000 
in 1919 and 48,037,000 in 1920. 


AMERICAN BUILDING GUILDS 


A housing guild movement somewhat similar to that of Great Britain is 
beginning to show itself, according to the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for January, in 
the activities:of several union-supported building companies at St. Paul, Minn., 
Jackson, Mich, and Reading, Pa. The St. Paul Construction Company, reinforced 
by @ cooperating building and loan association, is capitalized at $100,000, half 
common and half preferred stock which is labor-owned and labor-voted. It main- 
tains union standards of wages and working conditions, and its board of direc- 
tors consists of one representative each for every building trade union. Since 
April 1921 when this Company was formed, it has done $200,000 worth of business 
and has declared a dividend of 7 per cent. 


ACCIDENT COMPENSATION 


The Fitzgerald Accident Compensation bill (H.R.10034) is scheduled for 
debate on March 27. The bill, which aims to provide protection to private em- 
ployes in the District of Columbia, has been favorably reported by the House 
District Committee and because District citizers have no direct representation 
in Congress, support of the measure is being urged by all those who can bring 
influence to bear upon their own representatives. Such support would also add 
strength to the cause of similar legislation in states now having inadequate 


laws. 
THE TEXTILE STRIKE 


The strike now going on in the textile industry, though not a general 
strike, involves Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and it 
is estimated that about 75,000 workers are affected. The cause of the strike 
was the announcement by the mill owners early in February that wages would be 
reduced 20% and hours would be increased from 48 to 54 per week. 


The employers declare that the deflation in prices is such that these 
changes are necessary in order that they may be able to continue to operate 
their plants and meet Southern competition. They state that there is danger, 
chiefly because of the lower wages and longer hours in the Southern mills, that 
Northern operators will be driven out of the market. The operatives contend 
that wages are now so low in the textile industry that any reductions would 
mean a wage below the merest subsistence level. They assert further, that the 
disparity between Northern and Southern wages is not real. They point tc the 
large profits and dividends in the financial reports of some of the textile 
miils as proof that continued operation of the plants is not dependent upon 
wage reductions. Regarding hours, the operatives call attention to the fact 
that there has always existed a relative difference in hours between the North- 
ern and Southern mills and that heretofore this has not been considered a se- 
rious factor in competition, They claim that longer hovrs in the North are 
unnecessary because, counting the idle time during dull seasons, employment 
in the industry averages about 40 hours per week; that lengthening the hours 
would mean shorter and more intensified rush seasons, longer idle periods and 
increased unemployment. 
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According to wage stati: tics given out. by the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association the pay of the Northern and Southern operatives stands as 


follows: 


Weekly wages in South 


July 1914 June 1921 
Composite $7.10 $13.99 
Unskilled male 5.70 10.99 
8.07 16.65 


Skilled male 


Women 11.65 


6.31 


Weekly wages in North 


Composite 9.02 18.71 
Unskilled male 8.80 18.08 
Skilled male 10.32 21.78 


7.66 15.61 


Women 


The treasurer of the Pacific Mills in Lawrence, Mass. which have until 
now not joined in the current demand for wage reductions, in a letter quoted in 
the TEXTILE WORLD (New York) for February 4, stated that higher wages are re- 
quired in the North “because of the more rigorcus climate, the lack of garden 
and truck facilities and the additional compensation Southern operatives receive 
in Southern mills due to comparatively free house rent, electric lights, water 
works and sewerage, cheap fuel and the like". And further, "as an itcm in the 
cost of production, I beg to say that a careful investigation by the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association determines the increased compensation of South- 
rn mill operatives on account of village expense to be $4.36 per cperative per 
week." It has also been pointed out that there is less fluctuation in the market 
for Southern teztile goods which consist largely of a staple heavy cloth — hence 
the average working time per year is longer. 


A recent study cf the finances of New England textile manufacturers 
reveals that "during the year 1921, fair dividends have been disbursed by a 
majority of textile corporations and a few of them have paid handsomely even 
during the period of depression. The Dartmouth Manufacturing Corporation of 

New Bedford paid 32%, Bates Co. L+wiston, Me., paid a 50% stock dividend in 1920 
and are paying the old rate upon the new and the old stock. Berkshire Cotton 
Manufacturing Company of Adams with a capitalization of $2,500,000 reports Profit 
and Loss Surplus of $3,906,000 without indebtedness, while during the last fiscal 
year toe dividend return was increased to 20% as against 15% for the fiscal year 
of 1920; Appleton Company of Lowell paid 40%; Sagamora Manufacturing Company of 
Fall River 35%; Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company of Salem, 15%. Stock dividends 
have been paid by the Hamilton Manufacturing Company °f Lowell which distributed 
a 70% stock dividend to their shareholders." (Full report obtainable on request) 


Further information of this kind was found in a financial report of 
the American Woolen Company contained in the DAILY NEWS RECORD for March 8, 
1922. An annual net profit of $9,192,621 was announced for the year 1921, a gain 
of $2,337,362 over the previous year in spits of the business depression. The 
per cent of earnings on both common and preferred stock also increased over 

1920. The report contained the following illuminating statement of the income 


on stock during the past eleven years: 


Common 


Year Preferred 


Per Cent Per Cent 
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1918 eo @ @ 17. 68 21. 36 
1917 © © @ 27 21 40.42 
1916 ee eee 14.66 15.32 
1915 © © @ 10 20 6.40 
1914 ee ee eee 6.97 
1912 © © @ 8. 04 2.01 
1911 eo 408686 086 8. 06 2.12 


It is agreed that southern competition is a factor that must be reck- 
oned with, but it appears that some Northern manufacturers have been overes- 
timating its danger. Since the Southern mills are becoming more formidable 
rivals of the Northern operators due to improvement in quality of product, 
Southern mills have been securing a virtual monopoly of the production of the 
heavier grades of cloth while the Northern mills have a monopoly of the finer 
grade8. Competition it appears is but serving to make this differentiation 
more complete. The effect of this situation is illustrated by the reply of 
the buyer of cotton goods for a large New York department store to an inquiry 
whether the lower prices had induced the buyer to change his source of supply 
from Northern to Southern mills. "We have not had to change the source of 
supply for cotton goods as specified from Northern to Southern mills, owing to 
the fact that we use the better class of merchandise and this to a large extent 
is manufactured in the Northern mills.” 


Finally, the evidence shows that there has been no material gain in 
the market for Southern textile products as against the Northern on account of 
competition in prices. 


Several attempts have been made to bring the leaders of the workers and 
the mill owners into conference in the different localities affected. In Rhode 
Island the operators refused absolutely to arbitrate; the workers agreed to 
arbitrate the wage issue. Commenting on this situation the New York EVENING 
POST (which is eminently fair and accurate) for March 10, 1922 says: "On Wed- 
nesday the Rhode Island Board of Mediation and Conciliation adjourned indefi- 
nitely, leaving the textile mills and their 20,000 strikers to fight it out. 
The workers are carrying on the battle, Union ranks have been swelled until 
some districts, like the Pawtucket Valley, are solidly organized. Local sym- 
pathy is pronounced, Merchants and professional men lend help to needy fami- 
lies and many stores contribute to union funds. Put in one form, the question 
is whether the workers shall accept a wage reduction of 20 per cent (following 
a reduction of 224 per cent a year ago) and an increase in weekly hours from 
forty-eight to fifty-four. Put in another, it is whether the textile industry 
shall pay a living wage or a starvation wage. .. . The mill owners are with- 
in their rights in refusing to tell what their wartime and post-war profits 
have been, or to open their books. But it is an imperfect defence for them to 
say that they cannot meet the competition of the Southern mills except by this 


drastic cut." 


In Manchester, New Hampshire, where the largest cotton mill in the 
world is located, that of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., the Ministerial 
Association invited the mill cwners and the representatives of the strikers to 
an informal conference on March 6. The union leaders accepted the invitation 
and were present at the meeting. The operators refused, saying that they would 
state their case directly to the people, which they did in newspaper adver- 
tisements, justifying the cut on the ground of Southern competition. 


— 
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Condemnation of the policy of the mill operators in refusing arbitra- 
tion and denial of information is voiced by the New York TIMBS in an editorial 
of March 10, 1922: “The generally bad impression made by the Rhode Island tex- 
tile manufacturers is accentuated by their refusal to accept the good offices 

of the State Board of Mediation and Conciliation. The time is past when com- 

panies can retain public sympathy while standing on their naked rights. Intel- 
ligent self-interest calls for open dealing." 


The textile workers on the other hand have called for an investigation 
of the industry; they offer to give all the information in their possession 
and further to help finance such an investigation. 


THE KANSAS INDUSTRIAL COURT 


The SURVEY GRAPHIC for February 25 contains an important discussion of 
the Kansas Industrial Relations Court by Herbert Feis. It is notably free from 
special pleading and gives an objective account of tne Court’s work since its 


establishment. 


The powers of the Court are to be argued before the U. S. Supreme Court 
this spring. Thirty-three decisions have been given by the Court. Twenty of 
thess cases were brought by trade unions, and nine by unorganized groups. 

There has been only one appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court from an award in any 
of these cases. In one case the Court decided that a business which could not 
pay “fair wages" would have to liquidate. I+ has ordered an eight-hour day for 
the packing industry, under all ordinary circumstances, but declared that for 
men operating street cars, nine hcurs were not excessive. 


Mr. Feis is ready to acquit the Court of any responsibility for the 
Kansas vagrancy laws, which were drafted without reference to the Industrial 
Court Law, but asserts that "taken together with that law they seem to come 
pretty near realizing Mr. Gompers' bogey of ‘involuntary servitude.'" The 
Court, he thinks, has a definite and difficult task ahead of it. First, it 
must win the good opinion of the workers, which may mean "some further strug- 
gles of the Howat variety". "Second, it will have to make progress in formu- 
lating general principles for the settlement of disputes, which are sound and 
progressive." Third, the judges must be of such character and training as to 
command respect for the body. "In no way can the court be handicapped more 
than by being regarded as a body made up of political appointees." The first 
and third of these conditions of success Mr. Feis thinks the Court has not yet 
satisfactorily met. Nevertheless the Court “deserves support". 


THE TROUBLE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The region surrounding Johannesburg, commonly known as the "Rand", pro- 
duces annually almost $200,000,000 worth of gold. It is the world’s richest 
coal field and the principle source of the wealth of South Africa. It is es- 
timated that there are between 22,000 and 25,000 white laborers in this field. 
Not only has gold fallen in value since 1914 but some of the mines have been 
worked out and in others the profits have been reduced because of the change in 
gold content of the rock mined. The municipal government of Johannesburg has 
been controlled by labor, which is politically organized. It is understood 
that the leaders have been plotting the establishment of a republic which, 
according to the New York POST, is "not aimed at the British connection so much 


as at all existing forms of government". 
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The radical wing of the labor party received a severe setback "at the 
polls a year ago, when the Labor party in the Union as a whole lost one-third 
its strength. Premier Smuts was given a parliamentary majority which not even a 
coalition of Labor and Nationalists can shake". (See editorial, New York Even- 
ing POST, March 13.) 


THE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP MOVEMENT 


A few months ago a group of men and women, most of them engaged in re- 
ligious work, met in New York City, for the purpose of associating themselves 
in a fellowship for the building of a more Christian social order and for the 
more earnest practice of Christianity as a way of life. After two days spent 
in discussion, devotions and fellowship, it was determined to effect at that 
time no formal organization but to create a committee to conduct correspondence, 
formulate tentative plans and call a conference after some months for further 
discussion of the aims of the group and suggested methods by which they might 

be realized. It was agreed without formally recording it in any way, that this 
group of people had a common aim, namely a more adequate expression of the Chris- 
tian motive and the progressive modification of our existing social order to 
make it more conducive to the development of the Christian life. The fellowship 
sovght was not one of propaganda for this or that scheme of social organization, 
but one of open-minded seeking after the Christian way of life. Its membership 
might include conservatives and radicais but only those whose minds are open 

and who take Christianity seriously as a mode of living. 


The committee appointed et that meeting has now announced another con- 
ference to be held at Lake Mohonk, May 10-11. It is expected that during this 
conference, althovgh its organization may be of the most informal kind, the Fel- 
lowship will come to definits self-consciousnsss and fit itself to become an 
educational force in churches and colleges throughout the country. Mr. Sherwood 
Eddy has been the moving spirit in the effort to form the fellowship. Requests 
for information may be addressed to the Secretary of the committee, Mr. Kirby 
Page, 311 Division Avenue, Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


The Commission on the Church and Social Service, acting jointly with 
the Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare Council, is issu- 
ing and releasing to the press for publication on Thursday, March 16, a state- 
ment urging the bituminous mine operators and miners to come together in confer- 
ence as requested by the Secretary of Labor, acting for the President. The 
statement points out that the operators of the Central Competitive Field who in 
general negotiate for the industry are in honor bound to confer with a view to 
negotiating a new agreement. The two church bodies insist that both sides 
should put all their facts on the table and thus make possible a determination 
of the issues on the basis of justice rather than of economic advantage. It is 
urged that in addition to settling the immediate issues in controversy, both 
sides address themselves seriously to an effort to regularize the coal industry 
and thus remove the main cause of distress and discontent. The statement en- 
joins upon both parties the recognition "that the establishment of right human 
relations takes precedence over any economic issue and is prerequisite to a per- 
manent solution of the industrial problem," 


NOTE: The article referred to in this SERVICE, issue of february 15, under the 
a title, “Responsibility of the Church Press" was written by Robert B. 
Hieazer, editor of the MISSIONARY VGOICK, Nashviile. Ths author of the pamphlet 
on "The Funcrion of the Church in industry", which was abstracted in the issue 
of March 1, is Rev. James Colletti, «= Protestant Episcopal clergyman. The ref- 
erence to him as a Catholic priest was erroneous.) 


— 


